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y > | Monte Pelegrino was in a blaze of day, and all Palermo tieck- Of all European cities, scarcely excepting Granada itself 

OPULAR MORAL TALES. e ya pung ‘ ’ 

P ah RAPE AID —- | ed down to the shore. Could they believe their eves? If the most oriental is Palermo. ‘The viceroy’s palace contains 

; - magic had ever operated upon « people, it had been at work (a hall of divan, in which the sultan himself might sit with 

ALERMO . : , ; 

SCENES AT P " i there ; for neither galley nor squadron was to be seen. The | out discovering that he was in the land of unbelievers; it has 


Ix the year 1750, the ears of the whole Palermitan NO sea was as destitute of ships as the top of Monte Pelegrino; the frette:' roof, the vermilion painting, the mosaic of mother 
vility, on the Corso, were struck by the sounds of cannon | or as the mole was destitute of nobility after the shot which | of- pearl, ivory, and ebony, and the sentences from the Koran, 
from the sea. It was one of those evenings in March which | took off the top of the duke’s caléche. The public rumours that figure in the seraglio. But Abdallah’s peculiar delight 
ure the true heralds of May, and whose serenity, softness, | were boundless; for there is nothing so vivid as the imagina- was in the cathedral, that noble work of the twelfth century, 
and beauty, are altogether unrivalled in Europe: even the | tion, where a people have nothing to do. ‘‘ Bella Italia” is ‘and first monument of the skill and splendour of the Arabian 
Neapolitan spring is unequai to the Silesian. The fertility of one great castle of indolence ; and, of course, there is no spot architects. Day after day he was seen admiring its crowd of 
the island seems to be inexhaustible, and the temperature of) of the earth where imagination is more prolific. But all was | cupolas, that look like golden oranges on a bed of verdure, 
the air covers it, in the depth of winter, with flowers which, | in vain. ‘The monks could make nothing of it. The viceroy, and its four towers modelled on the great mosque at Medina 
in the northern summer, will not live under the open sky. a descendant of the grandees of Castile ; a noble who looked | There was one deficiency in the establishment of this state 

But the approach of spring pours out the whole higher gown upon all the kings of the universe as parvenus, and, ly stranger—he had left his harem behind ; but this omission 
population of Palermo to the grand promenade by the! wore mustachios worthy of Pelayo, or a royal tiger; held was looked upon as so distinguished a compliment to either 
northern gate, the Porta Felice, which fully deserves the | council upon council, and could meke nothing of it. Even | the priests or the ladies of Palermo, (and each took it to them- 
name, from the matchless splendour, extent, and variety of) the nuns could make nothing of it. But the populace made | selves,) that it raised the Tripolitan prince to the summit of 
its view. The neighbourhvod of Palermo is crowded with) jp gnite laughter of the flight of their betters ; Palermo teemed | popularity. 
mountains, of singularly picturesque forms, and covered with | with voluntary minstrels, who delivered over the chief fugi Yet all things have an end in this best of possible worlds 
vegetation of all the colours of the south, high up their sides ; tives to immortality ; and the escutcheons of the leaders on | and, after a fortnight’s wonder, the Palermitans grew weary 
the summits are marble pinnacles, which catch the sun-light at the occasion were covered with burlesque; until a new inci- of being enraptured ; the magnificent Moslem, beard, horses, 
all hours; and, as morning, noon, or evening shines UpOD Jone relieved them from the tongues of the priests, the nuns, | diamonds, and all, lost their charms ; and the noblesse and the 
them, are successively silver, golden, or bathed in a depth of and the poets together. populace were equally dying for want of a new wonder, 
purple sky. The Corso (the promenade )exhbibits allthe rank | 1y the height of a summer's day, three months after, at After a month of mortal ennui the topic came. The ap 
and pomp of the city enjoying the evening breeze, which, in | noon, when the sun burns so fiercely in the streets of Paler- proaching nuptials of Count Girolamo Farnese with Julia 
the earlier months of the year, has a sweetness and lightness, | m5 as to give rise to the Sicilian story that Lucifer, having | Calascibetta, the loveliest woman in Sicily, were announced 
in impression of vitality, that almost gives the idea of a de-| asked leave to take a walk through the world, and coming by and threw the whole multitude into transports of joy. Giro 
lightful intoxication. On this immense mole the population | accident into J? Cassero, (the principal street of the citv,) amo was a ruffian, but be was of high rank and birth, cham 
wander for hours, conversing, listening to the perpetual mu- | plunged instantly down to his old place to cool himse!f—or, berlain to the king of the Two Sicilies, a general in the ser- 
sic, which, whether of the voice, violin, or guitar, makes 80} 4. the gentler phrase says, “when none but dogs and Eng- | vice, and heir of half the province of Puglia. His choice of 
prominent a part of Italian enjoyment; and watching the | lishmen are abroad ;” the whole population were roused from ||a Sicilian belle, in preference to the myriad of Neapolitan, 
changes of colour on the sea, as the evening comes on, until’ their siesta, by the sound of trumpets and drums, a chorus of Roman, Venetian, German, and French, who assailed his 
the lights from St. Rosalia’s shrine on the Monte Pelegrino) martial music. If those had announced an army at their | heart, or perhaps his fortune, with charms of every colour, 
are seen, and the beil for the arcs is heard, which are a gene- gates, and if the walls, towers, and all, were to have been | eyes of every hue, and accents of every language, was taken 
al signal of departure. | stormed within the next half hour, not a Palermitan would | as a positive honour to the island; and every woman, from 

But on this evening the lights twinkled from the moun- have stirred from his pillow; each man, woman, and child, the muscle-gatherer at the foot of the mole to the duchess in 
tainss top in vain; and the whole showy cortége lingered on || on ying down on simple flock-bed, or under silken canopy, her Milan chariot, painted with a thousand cupids, felt herselt 
the mole, waiting, in intense anxiety, for the result of the can-| having committed Sicily to St. Rosolia, the saint was respon- exalted by the selection. 
nonade. It was heavy, and evidently approached ; but night! sible for all that might happen till dinner-time. But there But Julia was worth all the counts of Italy, if the merits of 
falls with rapidity in the climates of the south, and there was | was something so exhilarating in this music, that to sleep was | the husband were to be weighed against the black eyes of the 
soon no possibility of seeing beyond the mole. The rumour impossible ; the people started up, and rushed to their doors wife. She was young, and had left her convent but a month, 
now was, that the explosions were not the work of artillery, | and windows by one impulse; and the spectacle was worth | yet in that time she bad done more involuntary mischief, and 
but of the much more powerful agent to which every Sicilian’ their trouble. been the innocent cause of a greater number of intolerable 
is accustomed : a new volcano was supposed to have burst out | — Since the day when the famous Count Rogero, the Nor- | sonnets, than any reigning beauty since the days of Queen 
under the waters; and Palermo was to be honoured with the | man, drove out the Mussulmans from the Cassar, and sent Joanna. The Sicilian women, en masse, disappoint the eye 
presence of a new Lipari island in front of its port. But this | the carrier-pigeons with the letters dipped in blood, which ex- ‘that has expected to see a classic land peopled by classic 
high distinction, of which, such is the national taste, the |tinguished the courage and blunted the cimiters of the Sa- || forms; but some of them are exquisitely handsome. They 
whole Sicilian populace would have been proud, was not to be! racen lords of Sicily, there never had been so strange, so ‘have none of the heavy features and yellow hair of the Ger- 
vouchsafed, even to the murmur of ares and supplications to | novel, and so magnificent a sight in the high street of Paler- iman Venus, nor the abrupt nose and feline physiognomy of 
the virgin and all the saints, that Palermo might not be for mo. It was the procession of the prince of Tripoli, Hoseyn the French. The black eye and the black tresses are univer: 
ever behind-hand with Naples, but might have something to} Abdallah, heir to the three castles, the ten temples of the de-||sal; and, in some instances, the black eye has the living 
show to the world, and boast of a Vesuvius of its own. || sert, the Pentapolis, and first cousin to the seven planets. He ‘brightness of a star, and the black tresses are deeper than the 

The cannonade was a mortal one after all. Just as the | was the handsomest Moor ever seen in the city; and the |raven's wing; the shape is slender, the profile Grecian, the 
moon was touching the outlines of the Monte Mezagno with! splendour of his horse, his turban, and his cimiter, dazzled movement gay, graceful, and yet dignified, Such the Sicilian 
beams that made its wild sides and pointed summits look like | the eyes of all the belles, the jewellers, and the dragoon offi- beauty, a model of European loveliness. 
the tracery of an immense cathedral; while Monte Cuccio on cers, of that luxurious capital. He was attended by atrain| By the habits of Sicily, the bride prepares herself for the 
the west, and Falso-melle on the south-east, wrapped in dark- of guards, dagger-bearers, pipe-bearers, handkerchief bearers, | duties of the marricd state, by a more assiduous attendance at 
ness, and with only their bare tops visible, looked like colossal; and grooms, scarcely less magnificent than himself. He was church, for a week before the ceremony. Julia pefformed her 
priests, with their naked foreheads bowing down before its, now proceeding to the viceroy’s palace, to present his letters, | service with the punctuality of a woman who had made up 
gates, a succession of flashes, that seemed to come up from | as ambassador from his father, Mustapha Bey, of the Tripoli- | her mind to be a countess; and even grew more fervent as 
the bosom of the water, startled the eyes of the gazers. A tan regency, tomake a treaty of perpetual alliance and friend ||the hour approached. But, on the lost day of the week, her 
large galley was at length seen, dismantled and disabled in | ship, which was to last, as usual, just till either of the high | caléche had waited at the door of the cathedral until sunset 
every way, but still making a desperate resistance against a contracting parties found it convenient to break it, and her attendants were wondering at the zeal of her devo- 
squadron that now gathered round her, pouring in an inces-| The viceroy received the Tripolitan prince with Spanish tions, when the porter came to bar the gates for the night 
sant fire. Curiosity, however, had become a hazardous in-, dignity, but with Spanish courtesy : heard his mission through || No Julia was there. She had gone to the confessional of 
julgence ; for the balls that missed the galley, began to roll an interpreter, received a gold vessel of the genuine otto of | Padre Jeronimo, the most sanctafied confessor within a circuit 
‘owards the beach ; and one enormous shot, that took off the Shiraz roses, a diamond cup of opium, from the sultan’s garden of fifty miles. But the father was now at his supper in the 
top of the Duca di Poltrone’s new Engiish caléche, so perfectly at Bachtiserai; and an ataghan of the perfumed Damascus | refectory, and, after the next bottle of Lacryma, would be in 
satisfied his serene highness of the absurdity of standing by to fabric; all which he returned by a speech, a bow, and a fervent |bed. The confusion was indescribable—the convent was 
we the decision of other men’s quarre!s, that he dismounted | wish that his serene highness might live a thonsand years. | searched. The only conclusion was, that so fair a creature 
instantly, and left his superb English horses to make the| The prince won the hearts of the nation by his evident de- || had suddenly turned angel and gone to heaven; for not on 
best of their way home by themselves, over the crowd of sud- light at every thing he saw; and his bon-mots and compli- || earth, or under the earth, was she to be found : she had vanish- 
den fugitives. Night, propitious to the Sicilian name, covered ments were repeated in all the leading circles, as uoing extra- led ! Palermo had lost a beauty, the count a bride, and the 
the retreat of many a gallant chariotcer besides ; and, before ordinary honour to the sagacity of a Moslem. He spent his | populace, what they felt worst of all, a marriage, with its fire 
another shot could lay waste the Palermitan noblesse, the time, too, in a way that attracted all hearts; for he was con-|| works, wine, and supper. 
mole was as clear as if it had been a sand-bank in the centre, stantly galloping round the environs, which are proverhally | As if to make the confusion of her noble family more per- 
of the Mediterranean. beautiful; and surveying the Arabic remains with an eye of | plexing, Count Girolamo was to arrive the next day; but they 

Morning dawned ; the sun rose bright and broad as ever. admiration. 'were saved from this catastrophe, for the count never arrived. 
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A frighted secretary, and half a hundred valets, stripped to ||left but few weepers for his mistortune in Sicily ; for he had } He awoke in a new world; there was not a soul withiy, 
the skin, arrived in his place; to tell that, twenty miles from | once been governor of the island, and his harshness of cha-|| sight; three of the horses of his travelling chariot were graz 
Messina, the count’s whole cortége had been stopped in a de- 'racter, and genera! insolence, hed eo far alienated the people, I ing on the bank, and one was lying down in the stream to 
file, where they found their way onward stopped by a barr- that there were some plain-spoken enough to wish that the i cool himself; but not a postilion, not a valet, not a human 
cade of rocks, and their way backward by a range of muskets, i banditti had not contented themselves with nipping his noble | being of the dozen that had attended him up to this spot was 
while the hill above them was actually alive with pikes and \jears, but had applied the same discipline to his tongue. But | visible. However, there were signs of worldly visitants; for. 
swords. Like true Neapolitans, they could boast of having | the present event was of a nature to touch the tender bosom as the marquis opened his eyes more widely, he found tha: 
been routed without having the inhumanity to shed the blood || of every female. Catherina Villa Rosata, a beautifui girl of | his trunks were cut away from the chariot, that his jewel. 
of a fellow-creature; and, like first-rate tacticians, they had | the Val di Noto, was asked in marriage by two lovers at the | case was gone, and that he was without purse, watch, or 
finished their campaign without the loss of a man. The rol | same time, the young Signor Fabian Diodati, and the old | pocket book. Never was noble personage less indebted to 
bers had relieved them of every thing in the shape of clothes , Marquis Manfredoni; the one a simple lieutenant of dragoons, || the gifts of fortune; but the sun was going down; in half an 
or baggage, and thus enabled them to move more rapidly, |and the other the proprietor of the salt marshes of Catania, | hour more the defile would be black as midnight, and the farce 
when they were once again upon the road, But Count Gi-| and worth half a million of gold ducats. The lady's family | of robbery might be finished by the tragedy of putting his 
rolamo had been detained as a hostage for the general ran- was noble, but it was poor; and the old marquis’s ducats alto | nobility out of the world. The marquis was shrewd enough 
som; of which every day’s delay was, according to the most | gether eclipsed the sparkling black eyes and handsome coun | to draw the conclusion, and to take instant means to avoid it: 
legitimate code of highway law, to cost him a slice of his |/tenance of the young dragoon. Catherina had formed a dif- | being realized. To harness the horses to his chariot was ou 
ear, duly forwarded to the viceroy of Palermo. ferent estimate, and, as a proof of her opinion, had descended, || of the question—for to catch them he soon found hopeless ; 

At twelve o'clock next day the remittance was punctually the night before her proposed marriage, a ladder, reaching || but he could still walk, and he pushed onward for Catania 
made ; but by invisible hands. A packet was laid on the | from the garden-wall forty feet to her chamber window, with || Night fel! as he entered his beloved marshes ; and, for the firs! 
viceroy’s table, close beside his last despatches from the court; the purpose of abandoning Sicily, and taking the chances of | time, he found them intolerably long and trightfully dreary; 


and to his surprise at the presumption of his new correspon- ithe world with the man of her heart their pestilential vapour rose up round him, and he began to 
dent, there was the slice, with a note appended to it, demand | But love, that puts such valour into the heart of woman, think that money might be made in more merciful ways than 
ing twenty thousand ducats for the writer's tr uble. often forgets to put the vigilance of her watchers to sleep. | covering the most fertile soil in the world with a waste of 


A council was summoned on the subject, in which it was) At the foot of the ladder she found the signor; but it was in | sterile and deadly fen. He reached Catania at midnight, af. 
strongly held, that so far from the count’s ears being worth | the hands of a party of soldiers, who had been posted by her | ter a march which he thought would be his last, and after 
30 vast a sum, it would have been an exorbitant purchase for |! family to take care that love should not carry her beyond the being bewildered for six hours in this labyrinth of sand, salt 
his whole body, and the bodies of all his ancestors besides. | garden-wall. The signor stormed, and threatened to invade | and water. 

But the viceroy was too sagacious to suffer this motion to pass; | the mansion with his whole regiment, sword in hand. The That night’s march gave him a moral lesson. Nothing 
he knew the value of a great chamberlain’s influence, if not | lovely Catherina wept, wrung the whitest hands in the world, H makes a wan feel the vanity of human things so much as 
of his person, and finally settled all the scruples of the coun- |! and was borne off fainting, and longing to get rid of all her |i losing his money; and nothing softens the heart so much as 
cil by saying, that the money was not to be drawn from their) agonies in whatever way death might come most speedily. A | the fear of being shot. The marquis, too, like most miarquises 
own coflers, but to be raised by a tax upon the citizens. The | guard was posted round the mansion during the night, and || had something to repent of. In early life he had privately 
decision then passed unanimously ; and a letter wasdespatch- || the marquis was ready to receive his bride by daybreak. The | married a Calabrese Venus, a creature of brilliant eyes, buoy. 
int spirits, and fond heart. He lived with her for a year, had 


ed to the banditti, imploring a respite for Count Girolamo’s | impatic nee of old bridegrooms is proverbial; they seem to be || 
| 1 son, and succeeded to the Mantredoni estate and title; but 
| 
] 


ears until it could be levied. The next difficulty was, how to || aware thot they have no time to lose. This ardent lover of 
raise the money, without raising an insurrection along with | sixty-five came attended by relatives, and a crowd of valets, || /ecoming a great man, and a great knave at the same time 
it; for, on the first announcement of the measure, the Paler-| in sumptuous equipages, before the bells of the cathedral had 
mitans had ung the tax-gatherers from the top of the mole, || begun to toll, or the archbishop had read the gazette. The | 
and, as they saw them swimming for their lives, bade them go | casa of the Count Villa Rosata was scarcely awake. The! trons with many daughters proclaimed him the wisest, best 
and tell their masters that their sea-bathing was but a prelude) marquis, however, was welcomed with the cordiality that men ‘and handsomest of mankind ; and all the daughters of those 
to the general ablution of the viceroy and council. | feel for a son-in-law who brings half a million of ducats into|| "others tefl in love with him at first sight. But in Sicily, as 

Yet this was but a new occasion for the magnificent mos-|\a family, and gives a hope of providing for all the sons and in the rest of the world, not even marquises have their privi 


lleges for nothing; and some of the lovers of those quick 


he stole away from the fair Calabrese, and emerged into Sici 
ll lian society as the richest of bachelors. Of course, all ma 


lem’s generosity. On hearing of the state emergency, he or-| daughters of the line. 
dered his chief secretary to appear before him. “Yakoub|! Phe count proceeded to the lovely bride’s chamber. He! sighted damsels, indignant at the public scorn which natural 
Effendi,” said he, in a tone of evident displeasure, “have vou | jingered—the m irquis: grew impatient—the count was centil ” falls upon the jilted, marked the rich and adorable cause oi 
ate of my bread, been perfurned with my rose-water, and worn | for, He returned at last, with a face as pale as if he had an- their rejection for instant vengeance. Manfredoni twice had 
my slippers?” The secretary, three times bowing to the |! nounced an earthquake, or a failure of the miracle of St. Ja- |" carbine-load of bullets discharged through his chamber win 
prince, and once towards the tomb of the prophet, acknow- |nuarius’s blood: the bride was not to be found. ‘The guard dow; was once stilettoed coming from the opera; and lived 
ledged that he held his life only by the breath of his high-|| were summoned; they were all astonishment. From the||!" perpetual terror of being poisoned by his own cook. 
ness, and humbly asked his pleasure. “ Yakoub,” was the |! moment of the signor’s arrest, they had not seen a human|| The life of triumph was too dearly purchased on such 
answer, “am I to be the last to hear of the sorrows of my | being enter or leaye the house, except the marquis’s own aid- || terms ; and to n ake universal peace, he at length proclaimed 
friends? 1 have slept under the roofs of this people, and must | de-camp, who brought his excellency’s presents for the coun. |an aversion to Hymen, fled from a pair of rosy cheeks and 
I turn my ear te the ground and say, that all ts bright as the | tess, and who, on giving the countersign, had been admitted | coral lips as he would from a rattlesnake, and gave up hi 
pearis that cover the grass in paradise, and smooth as the well) at daybreak, and gone away ina few moments after, and gone | Soul to merry-making, and his body to the sait marshes. Hi 
of Zemzem? Go, take these purses to the viceroy, and say |\alone, This lett the mystery as dark as ever. The marquis || had now received another specimen of the hazard of his at 
to him that they, and more than twice their amount, are at || had sent bis aid-de-camp with the presents; they had heen! tractions; and he resolved, long before the toll of midnight 
his disposal.’’ The announcement of the message was re- || delivered to the attendant; and the aid-de -camp Was now at) from the cathedral tower of Catania, never to fall in love or 
ceived with wonder by the council, and with shouts by the || his side. If all the wit of man had heen there, nothing more, to be beloved again. 

populace, They crowded round the gates of his palace to|/ could be done now than break up the meeting. The carriages'| ‘The Palermitans were highly amused at the adventure; 
pour forth their thanks, and assure hun of their respect for | Were ordered back ; the marquis left the house, to encounter, || which, by some spell, had reached them, in all its details, with 
Mahomet, “though their opportunities of showing it were ||on his way through the streets, that kind of congratulation | the rapidity of an Aleppo carrier-pigeon; but when the tak 
few.” But the lordly Tripolitan had already sunk into the | which is given to one at whose misfortune all the world in- | more slowly made its wav through the silken curtains and 
luxurious indulgence of his sofa, He had taken his pilafl, |! stinetively lsughs; and the fan ily of Villa Rosata saw their! drowsy luxury of the Tripolitan palace, it threw its whol 
smoked a pipe or two, and was, at the time of this efferves- |! commissions and places scattered into empty alr. tribe of p le-faced and tiger mastestesleed oplum-eaters int 
cence of Sicilian gratitude, in a protound slumber, or, proba- ’ 
bly, with his prophet, flving, in spirit, on the winged hors 
through the thirty-three regions of the fixed stars 


But the marquis was not yet done with fate. In his chagrin. roars of laughter. The gravity of the sons of Mahomet wa: 
he had reclaimed the jewels presented to Catherina, and | never so shaken before. Even his highness, Hosewn Albdal 
which had been found on her toilet-table; for the proprietor lah, was seen to smile ; and, sending for his pipe, coffee, an 
The money was deposited by Yakoub on the council-table. || of the salt marshes loved money, tike all men who have infi- | s« eretary, addressed the yellow-visaged and trembling slave 


Ten thousand sequins were, on that evening, sent off to Ca | nitely more than they ever mean to make use of; and if his “ Yakoul Effendi,” said his highness. “I am here,” was thé 
tania, where the bandit's letter had ordered it to be paid. The |! heart could have becn seen. when his first wrath was over, it) answer, “at the feet of your throne, longing to kiss the dus 
other ten thousand the viceroy put into his privy purse, asthe || would have been discovered to be by no means dis pleased, of grandeur off the slippers of majesty.” The slave bowed 


most moderate compensation for his anxieties in the business. | that i he had not ootained the charms of a wife, he had, at || bis forehead four times to the ground, thrice to the prince 
Yet, by some unaccountable misfortune, Count Girolamo was | least, esc yped the cost of one. But Palermo was now no||and once to Mecca. “ What dogs those infidels are, Yakouh 
not forthcoming. ‘The messenger had reached the spot in| place for him; he drove post-haste to Catania, and when,, said his highness, with a smile; “they have not the honest 
the suburbs of Catania, where he was to have found the no- | from an ascent in the read he cast his eve over the immense) to lay down the fair price for a woman, nor the sense 
ble captive. He found the ruins of a villa still burning, but expanse of his salt marshes, blue ond dears as they were, he manage her when they have made the purchase. But we 
no count; and, while he was lingering in the neighbourhood, | exulted in the other half mullion that he was now te extract | must have pity forthe fools who know nothing of the Koran, 
he was suddenly seized by a band of peasantry, who charged | from them, undisturbed by the cares of a marchioness. The !and who are born, like their brother dogs, with their eves 
him with being the incendiary, searched him for papers, seized | road, within about a league of the city, sinks into a smali | shut, though, unhke the dogs, they never open them.” He 
the money, which they declared to be highly suspicious, and, , woody dell, crossed by a shallow stream; the day was sultry, || took a purse from his sash, and, throwing it on the floor, said 
after detaining him for some nights in a kind of prison, sent |) and the drivers stopped for a while to water their horses. The | “ Take these sequins to the unfortunate infidel, and let him 
him back to make the best of his way and his story, || marquis fell fast asleep, until a shot shattered the glass above || buy a wife, and be comforted.” 

But while the public tongue was busy with the melancholy || his head, and startled him from a glorious dream, in which “Light of the world,” said Yakoub, “ he is the son of sot 
fate of the bridegroom, a new event occurred, which produced 1 he had seen himself viceroy of Mexico, and making his grand | row already; and a wife would be to his soul what the pepp®* 
a still more extraordinary sensation Count Girolamo had ‘entry over a road covered with dollats and ducatoons of the isles of the yellow sea would be to the foot of the ba 
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tinadoed. Besides, the purse contains but a thousand sequins. ||seen issuing from the Porta Felice, and passing along at the| mons to a grand ball at the count’s palace, in celebration of 
May your slave speak the truth before he dies ?” | Soot of Monte Pelegrino, till it reached the angle of the road) his intended marriage with the fair Calascibetta. All Palermo 
* Speak, then, Effendi,” said his highness, “but be brief.” | leading across the island to Messina. The multitude follow-| was enchanted; the men. with the magnanimous justice 
“Then,” said Yakoub, “the truth is this: that the price jed him for miles, partly through gratitude, partly through! which had deposed a viceroy who suffered banditti to cut off 
of the fairest of the fair in the dominions of my lord would idleness, for they bad nothing else to do, and partly for the} the ears of royal chamberlains; and the ladies, with his mag 
not buy petticoats and pincushions for the daughters of the | pauls and other coins which his highness and his attendants) nanimous determination to marry at all hazards, and turn a 
unbelievers. They would spend more in a week in colours ower threw into the road. | Weeping widow into a blooming wife. 
for their cheeks, curls for their foreheads, and combs for their'| The noble Moslem’s departure had eclipsed even the loss of} The night came, the ball was given, the archbishop was in 
curls, than would buy a harem.” |the three nuns; and nothing was talked of for a week but his} his pontificals ; and the bride, tearful, pale, and in agonies of 
His highness was astonished, and thanked Mahomet that |jewels, his horses, his pearls, and his beard. But this topic! sorrow and reluctance, was forced to the altar by her family 
he was not born in a climate where combs and curls were so | went the way of all the rest; and Palermo was yawning} Count Girolamo was in his cabinet, waiting for the priestly 
essential, and the colours of women’s cheeks so dear. “But, away by ten thousand at a time, when it was revived by the! summons, But a strange how! suddenly struck the general 
take this purse,” said he ; “ ‘the gifts of the mighty must not Tumour that some terrible tragedy had been done, or was)/ear. All paused. In another moment the door of the cabinet 
return to them, unless in thanks,’ as it is written in the book , doing, in the palace lately occupied by the famous Tripolitan.| was thrown open, and the count rushed out with a look of 
of books, and distribute it among the people.” The purse | The rumour became more interesting by the fact, that Count} terror: a bloodhound, of the largest breed of the Abruzzos 
was forthwith carried from his highness’s presence. The) Girolamo had actually made his appearance, was in the palace} was at his heels. All shrank from the bared tusks and fiery 
secretary subtracted from it only three-fourths for his trouble, | with a tale of the most romants horrors, and, in a state of| eyes of the animal, which was scarcely inferior toan ordinary 
gave the remainder to the poor, and received, in return, ten! the highest indignation, had superseded the viceroy, and or-) sized lion. Swords were drawn; but he burst his way through 
thousand blessings for his highness, from all the mendicants | dered all the troops in Palermo to be under arms, at midnight, |/all obstacles, and, with his broad nostrils, tracked the flying 
of the city. Never was man so popular in Palermo. | for an expedition across the mountains. jcount. At length Girolamo, in his despair, drawing his dag 
But the public joy was soon to be dashed with grief’ Anj|| The count’s tale was curious enough, though not uncom-} ger, took refuge at the altar. The bloodhound stopped at ite 
unusual bustle was perceived in his highness’s palace ; horses |mon in the loveliest of all climates; and was true enough, || foot for an instant, as if measuring his victim, and then, with 
were caparisoned, sumpter mules were hired, and it was at |though told in a land where every body confesses to a friar} a roar and a tremendous bound, fastened on his throat, and 
length formally announced to the viceroy, that the embassy | once a month. jtore him to the ground. The outery was now universal ; 
was about to take leave. Nothing could exceed the noble | On his journey from Messina every thing had gone well for|| women fainted, men rushed to fore away or kill the infuriated 
Spaniard’s regret, for his own revenue had been prodigiously || the first day; but, at night, he had been seized in his quar-j/animal; but it was too late. The bloodhound, laying one 
benefited by the outlay of the infidel; he having mulcted | ters at the foot of Etna, his escort taken, and his own noble} huge paw on the count’s breast, and with the other pressing 
every dealer with his highness’s household, from the hirer | person consigned to a troop of mountain robbers, who kept} down his forehead, darted his tangs into his naked throat 
of the palace down to the seller of charcoal, in one-half | guard over him in one of their dens, and practised the indig-|/ Girolamo made one or two desperate struggles, tried to stab 
his gains. The loss of the embassy was a national calamity ; || nity on his noble ears which had so much excited the plea-) the animal, failed, and sank backward. A grean and a con: 
and to detain it, even but for a week longer, the viceroy in- | santry of his ill-wishers at Palermo. The whole council ex-| vulsion told that there had fled the spirit of the tyrant, the 


vited his highness to be present at the most imposing cere- || pressed their surprise. “ Further,” said the count, “1 di man of fiery passions, and the author of many a seeret murder 


mony of the church, the taking of the veil by a noble | covered by the conversation of my guards, that a grand scheme 
nun. All Palermo was in a tumult of delight at the news ; | for turning you all into the burlesque that you so richly de-| the nobles dispersed—a proces ve 
and the handsome Moslem grew into higher favour than | serve, was going on by favour of my absence ; that the fellow! forwarded to court—every house in Palermo was full of vari 
ever, from his thus being the promoter of the general festival. || whom they call Mano di-ferro, but who is unquestionably the} ous versions of the story for a week, and then it abandoned 
The streets echoed no longer the melancholy cries of “ O Di-|| rejected son of the Marquis Manfredoni, after having played| them once more to ennui 

vina Providenza! poveretto morto di fame. O boni serri||the pirate inevery corner of the Mediterranean, had, by join I Two years after it was announced that the old Marquis Man 
di Dio, fateci la carita?’* which the English travellers uni-||ing with the Maltese galleys in pursuit of a Turkish corsair |)fredoni had died, acknow ledging the son whom he had aban 
versally take for national melodies, and copy down in their || off your coast, contrived to carry off the prize, and then, \doned in infancy, and leaving him a million of sequins, A 





Calascibetta, screaming with horrcr, fled from the sight— 
rbal of the transaction was 





journals ; declaring the Italians the most musical people alive. || equipping himself in the Turk’s finery, made his appearance | man, with a fourth of the sum, could not be suspected of any 


But now the air rang with shouts of “ Viva il Grande !— || in this most worshipful city of fools, as his highness Hoseyn|/ thing less than angelic virtues, and certainly the young mar 
iva Abdallah!—Vivan gli Moslemani! All was joy ;|| Abdallah, ambassador of Tripoli.” The council were dumb| quis was never charged with having been a pirate; but he 
with no slight tendency to the Koran, that inculcated the giv- || with wonder. was observed to be in delicate health, in consequence, it was 
ing of sequins. A Mahometan missionary might have done || ‘‘ Furthermore,” said the count, with increased indignation, | said, of a stab which had left him for dead, and from which 
wonders at Palermo during that week. H “the pirate having had the unspeakable insolence to fall in| his recovery was long doubtful. The lady Calascibetta was 
At length the day of public happiness dawned. All the | love, two or three years ago, with the lady whom I intended || with him, looking lovelier than ten houries; and what was 
city rushed tothe cathedral at daybreak ; and no building on | for my bride, had the insufferable insolence to persuade her jan object of unceasing remark, she was always attended by 
earth could be fitter for the most sumptuous displays of the i to run away with him on the very night when I was to have |,an enormous Abruzzo bloodhound, which she decorated with 
Romish worship. It was built by the Saracens, and had for | arrived in Palermo; and, tothis hour, the Dama Calascibetta| ribbons and ornaments, and which, next to the young mar 
many a year echoed from its gilded walls, fretted roof, and Pa- |is living with the knave. Furthermore, the young Countess || quis, seemed to be the greatest favourite she had in the world 
rian and porphyry columns, the sounds of “ Allah il Allah!” | Villa Rosata, having been the particular friend of the Dana) ——— - — —- 
But the sword of Count Rogero had driven out the infidels ; | this Signor Mano-di-ferzo contrived to carry her off too, and | THE DRAMA. 
and, for five hundred years, the glorious cathedral had ex- | save her from a marriage with a man to whom she had no || 





changed “ Allah il Allah f’ for the sounds of “ Maria sanc- 
tissima!— Virgo purissima !— Mater Dulcissima!— Dea cel- 
sissima !—Ora pro nobis!’ On this occasion the ceremony 
was to be enhanced by making three nuns instead of one. 
The three lovely youngest daughters of the noble houses of 
Leonforte, Monteleone, and Pandatari, three living rosebuds, 
were on this day to plant their beauties in the cloister; they 





other objections than that he was old, ugly, and not to her | 


liking. Even the old marquis was not better off than others ; 
for the bandit managed to give him postillions and an escort 
out of his own troop. Of course he was robbed without fur- 
ther trouble. Finally, most noble and wise council, the Signor, 
understanding that it pleased not his new wife that three 
nuns should be made in one day, though with no other rea 


THE PARK THEATRE, 
Miss Clara Fisher and Mr. C. Kean are the alternate 
lattractions every evening at this house. The former, who 
was not long since the Burke of her sex, retains all the 
| power to charm an audience which has gained her so much 
| golden applause” since her first arrival in this country 
\The latter has just returned from Boston, in which city he 


cach had a lover, perhaps many ; but the honour of their fami- |son against it but that they hated the sight of the veil, and|!-ommenced an engagement under very unpromising auspi- 
lies was concerned in each bequeathing a daughter to the | were in love with three coxcombs of their own choice, managed ||ces but terminated it with equal lustre and profit. His per 
church ; and what is love in the child compared to honour in , to carry off the whole three from their cells, between vespers || .onation of the character of Hamlet—so chaste and true to na- 
the parent ? as ; and matins, and give them for companions to hisCalascibetta.” |!) r withal—completed his victoryover the polished inhabitant: 
The assembly was all magnificence, nobility, and rapture.|| The whole assembly started from their seats in astonish- of the “literary emporium.’? These two sfars present no ordi- 
Every moment increased the public eagerness. At length ment, and each councillor professing that he had long sus- nary attraction on the boards; but how far they will succeed 
the bell tolled noon ; the gates of the chancel were thrown | pected something extraordinary in the pretended Moslem’s lto draw gazers afler the overwhelming excitement occasion 
open ; every human being was on tiptoe—every heart panted. | seclusion, demanded that a price should be set upon his head. || .4 by the “boy prodigy,” remains still to be seen. Such an 
Suddenly a scream was heard—it was followed byaconfused |“ Dotards,” exclaimed the count, rising, ‘‘1 have not left... -itement has never before been witnessed here; and we can 
sound of feet, and the sound was followed by the appearance the vengeance of Count Girolamo to sleepers like you: be- well conceive the feelings with which the towering genius of 
of the lady abbess of the noble convent of St. Agnes de Spa- hold this dagger!” He drew a blade from under his cloak, Cooke was wont, under similar circumstances, to regard the 
latro rushing in with her veil dishevelled, and fainting in the | red from hilt to point. “That colour is his heart's blood. Last lsuccess of his rival, Master Betty. Where this powerful 
astonished archbishop’s arms. The news transpired too, night one of his gang led me to the cottage where he lay un- ltragedian was compelled to submit, it can be no hardship for 
soon; the three nuns were not to be nuns; they were gone; guarded—I drove that weapon through his heart—I forced sane atins to yield for awhile. As the public fewer subsides, 
but whether by magic none could tell. Human search was_ his perfidious wife to rise ; and she is now in my palace. So} sney will no doubt be reinstated in all their merited honours 
of no avail; they were not to be found within convent or’ may the wrongs of Girolaino be revenged!’ He descended f 
cathedral. The ceremony now broke up in infinite disorder. from his seat with the words, and rushed from the chamber. 
All Palermo was scandalized, peculiarly by its failure in the The news spread instantly through Palermo; and, to be- 
presence of the great Mahometan. ‘“ What will he think of lieve themselves, there was not a more sagacious city under 
our religion 7” was the cry from noon tll midnight, under) thesun. Every man had recognised the pirate in the showy 
every roof in the city. Moslem from the beginning, and “had kept the secret from 
They were still to suffer the further calamity of his high- | mere generosity.” The ladies were not less aware of the re-|' Tremont theatre, Boston. Miss Rock is at Charleston, South 
ness’s departure. Next morning, at daybreak, his train was treat of the fair Calascibetta; but “they had felt that it was|/Carolina. Mr. Davis opened the French opera house at New- 
inot becbming to separate man and wile.” However, their||Orleans on the fourteenth ultimo with La Dame Blanche 
feelings were soon drawn to more important matters; a sum The Bowery theatre of this city has closed for the season, 


THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT.—Forrest, Booth, Thorne, Hack- 
ett, Master Burke, and Mesdames Austin, Sharpe, and Knight 
are at Philadelphia. The papers of that city speak in raptures 
of Mrs. Austin’s singing, and of the operas as produced at the 
|Arch-street theatre. Madame Feron has been singing at the 








* “O, Divine Provicence!—A wreteh dying of hunger —O cood | 
People, give charity!’ The cry of the Italian beggars 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 
Toa gentleman this cuy 





NUMPER EIGHT. 


St. Petersburg, 1830. 
From the Cazan church, still keeping the Nevesky Per- 
6pective, you will again cross the Ecatherine canal; and after 
passing the Hotel de Ville with a high tower and clock, the 
first object that attracts attention is the Gastena Dvorr. 
This is a range of buildings occupying an entire large square 
presenting a uniform front of two high stories, with unbrok- 


en arched galleries above and below, running around it, | 


divided into three hundred and forty shops, occupied exclu 
sively by Russians, and is the great centre of the retail track 
of the city. 
to woollens, another to jewelry, crockery, and glass; a third 
to the choicer articles of grocery ; and the fourth to silk and 
fancy goods. A few of the upper shops were similarly oceu 
pied, but the greater proportion 1 found devoted to furs, ot 
which they have a varied and beautiful selection. Itis really 
a magnificent bazar, and of great convenience to the eity ; tor 
whatever nay be the state of the weather here, the ladies 
drive up in their close carriages, dismount beneath the arch, 
and make the tour tor their purchases alike screened frov 

the hot rays of the sun, or the peltings of a driving storm 
The idea, with a few emendations, would be well worthy the 
consideration of the possessors of some of the lower Broad 
way squares, and could they agree to adopt the plan, might 
erect an arcade to some purpose—not like the iittle diminutive 
cut 
extensive bazar, adding alike to the splendour and convent 


now running from Maiden-lane to John-street; but an 


ence of the town, 

I have generally found among the foreign retailers here 
but one price to their goods, yet not so the Russian, at least 
with strangers. He usually begins with asking double or 
treble what he would gladly take ; avd unless one understands 
the system of trade, he will pay very dear for his purchases 
One of the principals is seen parading in front of the shop, 
continually lifting his hat to every passer, and courteously 
saluting him with his “ezerolit/-li,” “ pazaltz gospodin ?”— 
what will you please to have, sir’—and if vou pause a moment, 
rons over a long list of articles that he has to offer to your 
notice, in atone more rapid than a twenty-knot current ; 
winding up with a most superlative commendation of thetr 
superexcellence, These are the richer and consequently more 
independent class of Russian retailers, and their officious 
courtesy always possessed more of the amusing than disa 
greeable with me. But the cap and shoe shops of a rear 
square are occupied by a more needy race, and one is literally 
leafened with their “/aroshy sapaghe’—magniticent hoots— 
" pokrasné touflé’—the reddest shoes—and to procure a pass 
along the side-walk, | have been occasionally obliged to 
forcibly shove them aside, or call out in unmeasured terms to 
clear the way. 

Next to the Gastena Dvorr, the Imperial library presents 
itself, containing three hundred and fifty thousand printed vol 
umes, and being besides rich in manuscripts, some of which are 
highly curious. Duplicate copies of every work printed in 
the empire, must be deposited here ; but the greatest acces- 
sion received, Was a transter from Warsaw, of the celebrated 
Zaloutsky library at the tall of that city, before the assault 
of the bloody Suwarol. Pursuing the line to the Fontanka, 
you pass the French theatre, a low building at the extremity 
of a long court, and then front the palace of Anitchkot 
Phis is a plain neat building, sufficiently capacious with pro 
jecting wings, a narrow court betore surrounded by a hugh 
wall, and a small garden in the rear, inclosed with an iron 
fence. It was the residence of the present emperor previous 
to his ascending the throne, and is now held in reserve for 
the heir apparent, the little grand duke Alexander. 

Crossing the Fontanka canal, the brick buildings cease at 
the third square, and an open field spreads out to the lett, 
devoted to the winter market, It is here that when the 
cold weather has fairly set in, the frozen provisions are 
brought from the interior, mspected and disposed of, for 
a description of which I must refer you to Dr. Clark’s travels 
in Russia. What is called the C¢ ssack \ illage succeeds—it 
is in neat rows of wooden houses , ainted brown, and inha 
bited by the families of the Cossack part of the tinperiai 
guards. They seem to possess great taste for flowers, as the 
front windows of both stories were universally crowded with 
a considerable variety in full blossom and beauty 
that the street curves, and soon heads at the convent of St. 


Alexander Nevesky. A thick wall fronts the extended 


One side of the lower range ts mostly devoted | 


it is here | 


id the convent, and we entered through an! 


yvrounds arout 


arched gate to a long passage leading to the buildings that) - 


form it, and to the left of which extends the cemetery of the 
princes and nobility. We found it already nearly filled with 
monuments to the departed, many of which must have been 
reared at great expense, and were no less appropriate than 
beautiful; pillars and obelisks rose around, and groups of 
sculptured angels of the purest marble were weeping over 
the ashes of the deceased. Outside the hallowed paling, I 
was attracted by the sight of some neglected tombs; and upon 
inquiring why they were thus unprotectedly lett, 1 was told 
t.ey were the graves of noble suicides ; the tenets of the Greek 
reayion Net permitting the self-destrover a common burial 
with those who have departed at the irresistible summons of 
their Maker. 


deed a sad e1 


What a melancholy contrast was here, and in 


blem of a more lasting separation that awaits 
us. Within, the monuments were guarded from dilapidation 
ind untouched, save by the venerable hand of time—without, 
the graves lay scattered as it were, by the way-side, exposed 
to the 
4 ignoble beasts; the older tombs were scattered in broken 


rude insults of the vulgar passer, and the ruder tread 


iragments around, and those more recently erected were 
already half in ruins! 

A second archway leads to a nearly triangular space of 
considerable area, tormed by the tronts of the convent build- 
ings. Here are tive churches, the residence of the metropo- 
litan, a theological seminary, and numerous cells for the 
lmonks; those 1 saw wore long hair and beards, and were 
habited in long black gowns, making rather a sombre figure. 

Che principal church is of fine architecture, with a dome o 
The ceiling is in fresco; and the most 


considerable height. 
attractive parntings that adorn the walls, are full-length por- 


traits of Catherine second, Peter, and a Russian archbishop. || 


The empress must have been a very fine looking woman, 
with an antmated eXxpre ssion, and nothing cat be more vene- 
rable and imposing than the archbishop in his sparkhag 
nutre, rich flowing robes, his silver beard reaching to his 
girdle, and a huge golden cross suspended from his neck ; 
ind within the altar is an admirable painting of the annun- 
lerution ; but the most remarkable object of curiosity here, Is 
the tomb of the beatitied hero from whom the convent takes 
Alexander Nevesky 


sarcophagus, with a rated canopy and a painting of our Savi- 


its name,—st It isin the form of a 


our over it. A complete suit of armour ot a Knight, when 
chivalry was in its glory, with trophies of warlike instru 
ments, hang from the wall around; these, together with the 


‘tomb, are of massive silver, and weigh more than seven 
thousand pounds, and were the gilts of the empresses Eliza- 
beth and Catherme second, They are exceedingly resplend- 
ent, and beautitully wrought in scenes descriptive of the ac- 
tions of the saint, whose memory seems to be held in the 
greatest veneration by the Russians. Numerous devotees 
surrounded the tomb during service, kneeling ond bowing 
their heads before it, and offering up their ejaculations ; and 


‘gation, | noticed that many 





on the dismissal of the congr 
‘more, especially of the female part, passed by, falling on their 
kiiees, or stooping and kissing it with the greatest veneration 
surcophagus was quite worn in many places by 
The largest bell in the city is here, 


Indeed, the 
devotions 
upwards of thirty thousand pounds; it 


these plous 
jand weighs tone is 
remarkably deep and musical; the singing also Was exquisite, 
though not so full as at the cathedral. In one of the conti 
guous chapels is a marble column to the infant children of 
Alexander, whose remains lie buried here, and we were shown 
various relics, the virtues of which 1 have quite forgotten, A 
large garden with a few flowers and better stock of vegetables 
is neatly kept; but the grounds about are very little adorned, 
‘having no other shade than scattered white birch, and pre- 
A grand religious ceremony 
jannually takes place here in August, in honour of St. Alex- 


sent rather a gloomy aspect 
jande r Nevesky, at which the imperial family, nobility, and 
jclergy assist; and at the close of which a procession is 
tormed, the monks marching betore, chanting their hymns 


j with raised banners anc lighted tlambeaus all the way to the 


+. 


cathedral of Our Lady of Cazan 


i — ae 
CANALS 
a railroad on the tow-path of the 


AND RAILROADS.—The proposition to construct 
Delaware and Raritan 
canal, has called forth the following lines from a correspond- 
ent of the New-Brunswick Freedonian; they are neat and 
appropriate 


Canals and rail side by side 
Recall a plan by Newton once apphed 
W ho had, (ne do 


ve of order and proportion smitten, 


wads, running 


ibt the tale you've heard before 





les cut through the bettom of his door, 


AS re one for the cata lone 


cE 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE PAINTER OF PISA. 
BY D. CONWAY. 


“ Hene have I sat ten long days, looking from my window 
at the river flowing by, and at the people passing along, not 
one of whom has yet stopped at my door. Is not my studi 
on the Lung Arno, the place of greatest resort in the city of 
Pisa ? and yet | am lett without on inquirer after my talent 
] had better remained to eat my radivle in my native Massa 
than have come to starve at Pisa 

So spake to himselt the painter Giotto, as he sat in hi 
studio one autumn evening, some time in the beginning ot 
the seventeenth century ; and immedintely afterwards, rising 
from his chair, and walking two or three times hurriedly uy 
and down in his apartient, he suddenly stopped, and rul 
bing his hands with the air of a man who has made an agree 
able discovery, exclaimed aloud, “ Brarissimo!’ Now, wha 
had given oceasion for the sudden ex, ression of joy manifest- 
ed by the action and exclamation of the painter of Pisa will 
be presently seen. Although it was already almost sunset 
Giotto seized his pallet and brushes and began to work ; and, 
before light entirely failed him, he had sketched the outlin: 
of a female countenance. 

Next morning the sun, as it looked over the Apennines, 
found Giotto at his task, and its beams, as it sunk in the 
Mediterranean, still lighted his wet canvass, but assiduity like 
this had its natural reward; a finished picture speedily rose 
beneath his pencil ; and, having silently contemplated the re 
sult of his labour for a few moments, he again exclaimed 

Bravissimo !"” 

Now this exclamation was not owing to the beauty of the 
conception evinced tn the picture; its excellence, as a work 
of art, was indeed great, but, if meant for the beau ideal ot 
temale beauty, the work would have been at once pronounced 
a failure. Such, however, was far from Giotto’s intention 
The picture represented a lady about thirty years of age, with 
a countenance no one couk! designate as plain, and which 
yet few would pronounce handsome ; the features were suffi- 


ciently regular, but devoid of intelligence—that charm which 


is, above all others, prized in Italy ; and, in short, no on 
having any pretensions to beauty could have felt it a com- 
pliment to be likened to the subject of Giotto’s painting, al 
though the artist had given to it all the advantages of th 
richest drapery, and of that charming colouring and exqui 
site finish for which the productions of his pencil are’so re 
markable. 

Next morning, long before the bosom of the Arno reflected 
the tints of the morning, Giotto was at work in the window 
of his studio, and almost before a footstep was heard upon th 
Lung Arno he had placed his picture in the most conspicuou 
situation ; on each side of it was suspended a broad mirror 
and underneath the picture appeared this inscription in large 
gold letters 
woman in Pisa.’ 
a few turns in the street in front of his studio, every time 


“This is the portrait of the most beautifu 


’ 


Giotto, har ing so dispose d his work, took 


pausing as he passed to look at his picture; and being sati 


| fied with the effect, he returned to his studio, saying to him 


“ Bravissimo! 


Til hang myself.” On the strength of this ¢ xpectation, Giott 


self. if this does not produce employment 
ate his breakfast with a better appetite than he had felt sinc 
arriving in the city of Pisa; and, filling a cup with red Tu 
can, he placed himself in such a situation as might enabl 
him to watch the result of his invention 

Soon the Lung Arno was filled with the usual sounds o 
business and pleasure; and although even before mid-day 
escaped Giotto’s lips as a pair of dark eve 


many a “ bravo’ 


would glance contempt at his portrait of “the most beautiful 
woman in Pisa,” or as these of his own sex turned with 

sneer trom this rival to the charms of their favourites, it wa 
not until evening that he had to congratulate himself upon 
The Lung Arno, the 
Corso of Pisa, was thronged with the beautiful and the gay; 


the perfect triumph of his invention. 


every moment a new group Was arrested by Giotto’s picture 
and its inscription; deep flushes of anger passed over th 

cheeks of many of the caralieri serventi; whiie a throb ot 
offended pride agitated many a fair bosom ; and the sensation 
was greatly increased by the excellence of Giotto’s picture 4 

a work of art, as well as by the name of the artist being 9 
novelty to the inhabitants of Pisa. So greatly aggrieved, in 
deed, did one individual of a group feel hiniself to be, that he 
ibruptly entered the studio, demanding satisfaction for the u 

sult offered to the lady he had the happiness to serve ; to whic! 
Giotto replied, that he was ready to afford to the injured lad} 
the most satisfactory kind of reparation, bv painting her £2 
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perior charms, and giving to her the place occupied by her 
rival. 

Next day all was confusion throughout the city of Pisa; the 
affront publicly offered to the charming eyes and seductive 
lips of the fair inhabitants was the general theme of conver- 
sation. Many a hauglity beauty vowed revenge in the way 


most agreeable to Giotto’s wishes. The caralieri serrenti 


vowed revenge in another way; but the ladies of their devo- | 


tion dissuaded them from this, preferring a species of revenge 
more triumphant for their own charms. Husbands even were 
found asserting the beauty of their wives and talking of repa- 
ration. Nav, even the citfadini felt the insult ; and if they 
did not resolve upon the same kind of revenge as that antict 
pated by their patritician ris als in beauty, they at least had 
the satisfaction of contrasting their own charms with Giotto’: 
portrait in the mirrors which so ingeniously aided his design 

Promptly did the offended beauties of Pisa execute their 
threats of revenge ; if Giotto had possessed twenty hands he 
might have employed them all; and not only was his em 
ployment profitable, but delightful «lso; for, from morning 
until night, the most bewitching countenances in Tuscany 
were subjected to his scrutiny, and in the utmost variety too; 
for Giotto, fearful that his fortunes might decline as suddenly 
as they had risen, resolved to gather the vintage while the sun 


shone, and courteously accepted every invitation to transfer | 


to his canvass the living lips and eyes that so eloquently be- 
sought this favour. Nor was the good fortune of the painter 
of Pisa so transient as he had feared it might be 


upon the vanity of others, it was secured by their rivalry ; for 


if the portrait of an unknown had so wounded the self-love | 


and roused the jealousy of those who thought highly of their 
own charms, how much more would these passions be in- 
flamed by the exhibition of the real portrait which Giotto sub 
stituted tor it ? and besides, from the moment that the coaches 
of the Lanfianchi and the Lanfranducci families—the imost 
princely among the nobility—were seen at the door of Giot- 
to’s studio, he became the fashion; and three months had 
searcely elapsed since his arrival in Pisa, before he stood on 
the highest pinnacle of public favour. He had no longer any 
occasion to display at his window a portrait to create jealousy 
or mirrors to minister to vanity; his studio was a gallery ot 
beauty ; and she, whose charms had not risen into new life 
beneath the magic hand of Giotto, was supposed to have re- 
signed her pretensions to rank among the lovely of Pisa 
THE BETROTHED. 


; } liehrcd 


1 ve e lone re were plig 


nd now "twas « 
Their hearts; the star tier nuptial torches, shed 
tuty upon € i ey i ted 


> 


The mist was sleeping on the hill, 
The dew was on the brake, 
And the wild-bird’s screau went lone and shr 
Along a quiet lake ; 
In the deep silence of the nighit, 
A youth and maiden stand, 
Where the waters ripple low and li 
Like music to the strand. 


There was a spell of holiness 
Around them, as they stood— 

Phe starry night in her gala dress 
And the bnght and peaceful tlood ; 

But the pale girl shook with a silent fear 
As he knelt betore her there 

\nd his voice, like a spirit’s, low and clea; 
Went forth on the quiet air 


Long years ago, on this same spot 
I knelt before you first ; 
And told (oh, ts the tale forgot 
The love that childhood nurse 
Such love as only childhood can 
You wept and listen’d ther, 
And bade me, when I grew a mai 
To tell the tale again 


We parted on this spot of ground 
With tast but pleasant tears ; 
And the busy world went on its round 
With its hopes and with its fear 
And now lama man—mid men 
Of sterner mood and brow : 
\lvonlight was on those waters ther 
Moonlight ts on them now ! 


If thou wilt plight me thy heart and han 
And live where my tathers hie, 
I will build thee a bower in another lan 
And under as blue a sky 
if thou wilt buffet the waves « 
And the storms of the world 
{ will tind thee a home in a sunny clin 
Far over the western sea! 


{ time 


with me 


T do not promise thee gold to wear 
Nor gems of price and pride 


Founde d} 


a a a : 
But thou shalt weave m taine own bright hair 
The flower of the mountain-side : 
Thy place with the dames ot that land shall be, 
Mid the high and the noble of bleod, 
And thy step on the hill be as proud and free 
As the bride of a chieftain’s should. 


‘Ido not promise thee lighted hall, 
The torch, nor the diamond's glare ; 
You must say farewell to the midnight ball, 
When you tread on the wild heaths there 
But you shall see trom your bower, afar, 
Che lake as it sleeys in light ; 
And the tranquil rays of the evening star 
As it rests on the waves by night. 


I do not promise thee page to wait 
Nor maiden to bend the knee ; 
I do not promise thee robe of state 
Nor gilded canopy 
IT may not lead thee to lordly dome, 
Where pride and the proud ones be ; 
But Pil share with thee, in my father’s home 
What my fathers have shared with me 


I give thee the promise that childhood ga‘ 
In its first and fervent love ; 
To share one dwelling, on land or wave 
And one guiding star 
One bliss—one patn—one hope—one tear— 
One altar, and one God ; 
One trust hereafter—and one here ; 
One grave, and one green sod ! 


ibove 


The tale ts told—his ly s are mute, 
And bent to earth his brow ; 

One tear of hers has stain’d his lute— 
How beat his pulses now ? 

Tell me, sweet cousin, if you know 
When maiden’s cheek grows pak 

And when her tears begin to flow 
How answers she such tale ? 


THE INDIAN CITY OF BENARES. 


BY MI EMMA ROBERT 


of Benares wealth and 


The cit which, in ‘ 
ranks next to Delhi, the capital of Hindostan, is delighttull 
situated on the leti 
the buildings, the 
Ghauts, so peculiar and so superb a feature of Indian arelu 


lmporta 


bank of the Ganges. The variety and 


mnagnilicence ot broad terraces of the 


tecture, and the intermixture of fine trees, waving anud 
pagodas, domes, towers, and palaces, present a combinath 

of the most beautiful and pi turesque objects which bnagina 
tion can portray. The minarets are supposed to be the tinest 
in the world: their light slender columns crowned with the 
open lantern, and springing in gracetul spires from a con 
fused mass of buildings below, have a very beautitul and sin 
cular effect, adding considerably to the oriental grandeur ot 
the only good view of Be 


the scene. The best and perhaj 


nares is obtained from the river; tor, like all other Indian 
cities, the streets are so narrow, and the houses so crowded 
together, that many of the buildings are completely hid, and 
the beauty of all much obscured ; the summits of the minarets 
ire, however, favourite points, and present a splendid view o! 
the city stretching below, and of the adjacent country. Be 

nares still remains the stronghold of Hindoo superstition, al- 
though no longer the theatre of its most revolting ordinances 
the Holy City, 
tradition that it was the birth- place of one of the principal 
deities of that strange and fantastic mythology, which forms 


It has obtained the appellation of from a 


the religious belief of a large portion of the inhabitants of Hin 
dostan., It is also the centre of learning, the Bramuns having 
there a college, which is justly celebrated for the number an 
scientific attainments of its scholars, 

The sacrifices of human victims upon the altars of their 
gods, so dark a stain upon the religion of the Hindvoos, have 
been discontinued at Benares since the subjugation of the 


country by the moosaulnmiawuns and the christians ; the former, 


_ under the emperor Aurungzebe, partially destroy ed the temples 


in which these shocking rites were performed ; but the cus 
tom still exists of conveying the bodies of persons supposed 
to be beyond the reach of medical aid to the banks of the 
Ganges, where death is not unfrequently precipitated by the 
application of nud to the mouth and nostrils of the sufferer ; 
while others are committed to the flood before life is actually 
extinct, the recovery of the patient being by no means a de 
sirable object, as it involves the loss of cast. There is a vil 
lage in the neighbourhood of Calcutta appropriated solely tor 
the residence of those persons who, after having been brought 


to expire beside the sacred waters of the Ganges, have been || 


| 


| 


snatched trom an untimely death ; or, according to the Hin- 
loo notion, have been rejected by the holy river. ‘These un- 


fortunates, severed from all their former enjoyments, deprived || 


of all the privileges of rank and birth, linger out the remain-' 


lder of their existence anid strangers and cuteass hike then 
| selves ; drowning or suffocation may, therefore, in some case 
| be considered as an act of charity 
| The immolation of widows upon the funeral piles of their 
|deceased husbands is also an event of not unfrequent occur 
rence in the neighbourhood of Benares, the European magi 

trates unfortunately being restricted to the exercise of per 
| suasion alone in their efforts to abolish these barbarous exhi 


|bitions. It appears that, with few exceptions, these sacrifice 





vre voluntary, as far as relates to actual and forcible compul 
But the 





sion uttee has only a choice of evils; she must 


j}instantly descend from the rank which she held in society, 


A Hindeo 


isband’e 


and sink into the lowest and most degraded class 


widow cannot inherit any pertion of cased bh 


property: she ts forbidden to wear ornaments, a disgrace which 


m Asiatic can alone appreciate; the widow is also required 


to perform menial and servile offices, than which nothing can be 


more revolting toa woman of high cast e us restricted both in 


the quality wn {quantity of ber tood; compelled to slec p upon 


the bare earth, and subjected to every indignity which the con- 


tempt of her relations can tuflict Phe extent of suffering pro 


uced by these privations and mortification ut only be esti 
ited by persons who have some quaintance with eastern 
wnners and customs. A life of luxury and case, splendid 


ittire, command in the Zenana, and seclusion from the public 


eve, constitute femmine happiness in India; and she who, 


rom her infancy, has been ustomed to sloth and magnifi 


ence, considers death less “yy ling than the abject state of 
The 


unconnected with worldly considerations, which in 


servitude to which in widowhood she must submit 


notives 


juence the suttec, seem to vary Some have declared their 


perfect conviction, that, by the act of cremation, they not only 


r. deem the souls of all their relations, but ascend themselve 
lirectly t 


transmigrations which 


heaven; while others prophesy the number of 


they must undergo previously to the 


ittainment of final beatitude 


fienares is celebrated for its loon Every sort of gold and 
ver stufl, tissue md brocades, and a super kind of da 
k, flowered with gold and silver, called kineob, and in 


much esteem for the dresses of natives of rank, are manufac 


tured there Phe turbans made at benares ure also particu 


fabricated of the nchost material 
The 


roldsimuths, dv ers, 


irly beautiful; they are 


ind seem to be actually formed of gems erty abounds 


with ingenious artificers, jeweller ivory 


cutters, and workers in Wood, Precious stones, shawls, gums 


spices, dried fruits, and other productions of the east are tc 


be obtained from the merchants; long strings of camels heavi 


ly laden arrive yearly from Persia and Thibet ; the serais are 


tilled with strangers, resorting to so good a mart for the sale 


of foreagn commodities; and, at the festival seasons, it is 


crowded with pilgrims flocking trom all 
Many of the 


parts of Hindostan 


native inhalitants are extremely wealthy, and 


live in great pomp, while the rajah nmuintains a style of mag 


niticence little short of regal splendour. ‘The narrow street 


of the city, thronged with an immense population are ink-st 


ed by sacred animals. Of these the Branun bulls form a 


nuisance of no small magnitude, more particularly to the 
, ri 
who do not hold 


Allowed t 


baskets where grain and 


moosaulina ibitant 





portion of the ml 
them, hke the Hindoos, m deferential reverence 


thrust their devourmy jaws into t! 


veg. tables are exposed for sale in the bazaars, they grow t 


au Immense size, and overied and growing Vielous with age 


become extremely dangerous, The passenger who, blocked 


in some narrow entry, ts obliged to await the pleasure of one 


ot these petted animals before he can proceed on his way, 





teem himself luck 


all sort 


il he es ype wh hout per 


onal injury 
quirrels, 


mise 
‘ionkeys of 


and pariah dogs innumerable, are to be seen in iil directions ; 


parrots, pigeons, peace ks, 


while jackalls lurk in the secret places, and kites and vulture 


| 


perched upon the roofs, pillars, posts, and gateways of the 


wwuses, perform the part of seavengers, and clear away the 
Th 


East India company reside in an extensive 


offal, which is abandoned entirely to their jurisdiction 
servants of the 
distract, called Jecrole, about two miles trom the c.tv, which 
‘th ugh not so beautiful as many other European stations, is 
well planted with mango, tamarind, pepul, and a great variety 


of equally luxuriant trees, and watered by a multlah 





ADVENTURES IN HYDERABAD, 


BY JAMES E. ALEXANDER, OF THE SIXTEENTH LANCER 


Silent leg oter arina 

To thoee unacquainted with the east be it known that Hy 
drabad is the capital city of the Nizam of the Deccan of India 
and that it is situated on the Moosa river, which in the rains 
flows swiftly past the lofty walls in a full torrent, and at other 
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mene of the year is a clear and limpid stream. The city they revenged themselves on him as before described. The lin the conversations—the same ill-judged and badly drawn 


is four miles in length, and nearly as many broad ; and, being 
the seat of one of the few remaining Mongul governments, 
it is crowded with idle Musselmauns of all kinds,-and more 
of the old forms and ceremonies of the great Indian dynasty 
ure preserved in the nizam’s court than in any other. 


| 
} 
We had marched towards Hydrabad from the north, and as 


we approached it, the features of the country gradually chang-| behind them. 
returned to our tents. 


ed froin flat and monotonous tracts to a landscape diversified 
with tanks and teckrees, small lakes, and eminences crowned 
with huge masses of rock. Beautiful tamarind-trees and/! 
dates were not wanting, and the umbrageous mango shaded | 
We passed near the celebrated 





the road as we advanced. 
fortress of Golconda, used asa state prison, and as the reposi | 
tory of the gold and jewels of the lords of the deccan, and |) 
then found ourselves in an extensive plain, on whose surface} 
were seen, here and there, groups of rocks fantastically 
arranged and heaped, cromlech-like, on one another, and rice 
fields with their accompanying reservoirs of water. The) 
city rose before us, and the towers, minarets, and domes gleam- || 


ed in the eastern sun. 

We pitched our tents on the banks of the Hoosen Sauger); 
tank; and shortly after donning my Musselmaun costume, I 
rode towards the city, accompanied with a native friend, | 
Moideen Khan. We crossed the river at the Chadur Ghat, 
or sheet ford, and entered the city by the gate of the same 
A highly interesting sight was now afforded us. In- 


name. 


three bodies were afterwards suspended from the gates, and characters. 
presented a ghastly spectacle. 


Turning from this scene, we passed onwards by the palaces 


After completing our survey of the city, we 


“Tt was that hour when on some tree 
The boolbool poured his melody, 
As fled the parting gleam of day, 
And breath of gentlest zephyrs came 
In whispering sighs to fan the frame 


LOVE AND AMBITION, 


BY MISS S, STRICKLAND 


Love, laughing, to Ambition said, 

“ Resign thine iron crown to me !’ 
The mighty conqueror shook his head 
" 


* My bride is Immortality ! 


With that the urchin drew his bow, 
And, smiling, fix’d his keenest dart 
So true the aim, so sure the blow, 
It struck the tyrant to the heart. 


The laurel wreath lies all unbound, 
The banner in the dust is furled, 

Phe trumpet spreads no terrors round ; 
What now to him is all the world ? 





. | 
stead of deserted streets and empty houses, these were er wi-|| 
ed with men of every cast, colour, and country of Hindoostan. | 
The costumes, too, were widely dissimilar and highly pictu-| 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





= 
resque : of course the turban prevailed, but it was of every||  Sovrnern review.—The twelith number of this ably 


colour and shape; and the other vestments were of divers!) conducted work has lately made its appearance, and fully sus- 


bright dyes, causing an assemblage of the people to resemble || , 


ains by the variety, spirit, and importance of its matter, the 


We were strongly tempted to fling the book 
aside, after wading through the first fifty pages, but the hope 
of something better encouraged us; nor were our hopes dis- 


of the nobles, at the gates of which were seated soldiers in, appointed, for after several dull and tedious chapters, we came 
chain armour, armed with matchlocks; and men of rank 
|passed us on prancing Arab steeds, with armed attendants 


at last to others of deep power and intense interest—to a suc- 
cession of sea scenes, in short, worthy ef the author of the 
|| Pilot and the Red Rover. For this we were fully prepared 
|| The moment we left the land and embarked in the Coquette, 
|} we knew a rich treat was in store for us; and as we were car- 
i ried on from one spirit-stirring adventure to another, from the 
‘hazard of the pursuit to the deeper interest of the escape— 
j, trom the intricacies and perils of the chase through Hellgate 
j\to the encounter with the enemy—from the “heady fight’ 
||to the bloody victory—from victory to misfortune, and from 
misfortune to danger, and the brink of despair, we were 
| almost ready to excuse all the dullness which provoked us 
lat first. We say almost, for we cannot quite forgive Mr, 
||Cooper for thus doing things by halves—for leaving such 
great blemishes by the side of such great beauties. It is 
most injurious to his general reputation. Already many give 
jhim credit for nothing but power of description; and we 
|| ourselves, while we cannot think that such an eye for the 





| 
{| 
{ 


|' grand and beautiful in nature as he possesses can exist without 
|}some force of imagination, some depth of feeling, some fancy 
and invention, must requegg, him, as he values our good opi 
'nion, to throw a little more lite and spirit into his dialogue 
jjand not to “caricature humanity so abominably” as he doe: 


|,in some of his delineations. 


| The plot of the present work may be disposed of in a few 
|words. Mr. Van Beverout is an alderman of the city of New 
| York, and if stupidity be, as some say, characteristic of a city 
dignitary, this sketch is certainly true to nature. We hope 


a bed of tulips. Every man who was able to wield a sword || high reputation which had been previously awarded to it, | however, for the credit of our common council, they Lave im- 
had one begirt about him, and the shaw! sash sustained|!poth in this country and abroad. “The race is not always || Proved in honesty since his day, for the worthy magistrate is 


daggers and pistols. In consequence of arms being so gener-!! ty the swift, nor the battle to the strong ;”’ 


ind the Southern 


a free trader. 


The alderman retires with his niece, Alida 


ally worn, and the police being ineffective, brawls and murders || Review, though supported by talents of the first order, is, de Barbérie, to his villa on the shores of New-Jersey. The 


are of daily occurrence; and the people are so accustomed tO// we regret to learn, to be discontinued for want of patronage. 


these that they walk past a pool of human gore, or a dead 
| 


body, in the streets, with seeming indiflerence. 


It is highly || countrymen. 


his failure reflects no credit on the magnanimity of our 
The work was undoubtedly established with 


tamous Water-witch is lying at anchor near them; and one of 
her crew, who goes by the name of Seadrift, misled by what 
he takes for a signal from his customer, the alderman, enters 


4 2 ~ iT 2 se one P 
dangerous for Europeans to enter within the walls; they will) the twofold object of contributing to the general literature of | Alida s apartment. ‘The young lady's tancy is taken partly 


certainly get insulted, and perhaps shot from a window. 


We traversed numberless streets, where the celebrated ori | cating the aspersed character of the south 


And it ts the 


jthe natio.,, and of defending the political interests and vindi- || by his beauty and gracetul address, but more especially by 


jthe splendid articles of finery he brings with him—an at 


ental magnificence and splendour, painted in such glowing |! successful accomplishmen: of ths latter purpose which has, |; action which the author, with as little truth ag politeness 
colours in the Arabian Nights, were realized. Elephants in|! we apprehend, been the great source of jealousy and fear to inte- | repre serits as not to be resisted by the fair sex. Captain 


gorgeous trappings were constantly seen parading about in}! rested individuals in other sections of the country. 


The in- 


| Ludlow, (the commander of the Coquette, a king’s vessel lying 


: : The « ; > aars ped w ' > i] » hart "New. VY . oot aaah 
every direction. The shops in the bazaars glistened with cloth | fluence of the talent of our southern brethren has long been re the harbour of New-York, ) who had been paying a lover's 


ss = - » @ my fort} . ° . . 
of gold and embroidery; shawls of cashinere, exposed for powerfully felt in our national councils and on every national | 


sale, formed flowing draperies in others ; and the hum of 60) emergency. 
its operations, has ever been a darling pursuit with selfish charmed with the looks and tones almost as much as with the 


many thousand voices, and the sight of so many turbaned 
heads, occasioned in us a most pleasing excitement. 


To repress this power and curtail the extent of 


partisans elsewhere ; and this motive alone can, as it appears 


~) -_ > was he ats . ance : || 
Suddenly a shouting and noise was heard at some distance ; | 1, us, explain the limited encouragement bestowed upon a 


we turned our horses towards the quarter whence it proceed- || 


ed, and saw, rushing towards us, a dark and savage-looking 


periodical publication which was eminently calculated to pro- | 


mote a taste for sound learning and elegant letters, and to 


visit to Alida in the evening, is seized by a party of the smug 
glers and brought to the young lady’s apartment. He sees her 


silks and satins of the young sailor, and when his liberty is 
|given him, takes his leave ina high fever of rage and jea 
lousy. Next morning Alida has disappeared. Suspecting 
that she has been carried on board the “‘ Water-witch,” he 


native, his eyes starting from their sockets, and in his hand 4 || afluse correct opinions on most subjects connected with po- || 8°°S thither in search of her, in company with the alderman 


bloody dagger. We prepared for defence, when we observed | 
that he was pursued by a tall Musselmaun wielding a curved I 
sabre: he advanced with hasty strides after the fugitive, and, l 
coming up with him, dealt him a smart cut across the neck, 
which brought him to the dust. Over he rolled, writhing in 
the agonies of death, and, turning towards the Musselmaun, 
he muttered a prayer for mercy. “ Accursed dog! did you 
show any to the Hakim Bashee ?” said the other; and, with a 
blow on the throat, he sent him to render his account to Allah. 
The spectators then commenced congratulating and praising i 
the young Masselmaun ; and, on inquiring the particulars of 
the affray, we were able to collect what follows. 

‘The Nizam's physician was passing along in his palankeen 
between the Mucca Musjid, (or Mecca Mosque) where the 
famous Nizam Allee lies buried, and the Char Minar, or gate-| 
way of the four minarets. He was accosted by three Puthan 
men, one of whom held out his left hand for his pulse to be 
felt. Whilst performing the friendly office, the physician was 
stabbed in the stomach by the villain, and at the same moment 
received his death-wound in his side from a murderer at the 
other door of the palankeen, which the bearers immediately 
let fall and fled, and the blood was poured out like water on 
the streets. ‘The Puthans immediately attempted to make off, |) 
but were pursued by a servant, who, calling out that these 
were the men who had just murdered his master, the young 
Musselmaun nobleman before mentioned, sitting in his upper 
story, heard him, and, sallying out into the street, came up 
with the fugitives and cut them down in succession, It seems 
that the Puthans belonged toa troublesome tribe, who a short) 
time before had been expelled the city; and thinking that || 








litical economy and morals. Its party politics were necessarily 
exclusive ; but so long as they were advanced decorously and 
with manly dignity, little exception should have been taken to 
them, and less doubt entertained of their injurious tendency. 


Discussion is the only alembc for the development of truth; | 


and he who would refuse to submit his opinions to this test, is 
unworthy to act the part of an enlightened citizen of a free 
country. Let us hope that local jealousies may subside, and 
sectional divisions be no longer carried to the extent of check- 
ing the ardour of literary enterpr.se or silencing the voice of 
unshackled argument. The literature of the south is an ho- 
nour to our common stock. 
wit, a raciness and freshness of imagination, a zeal for classi- 
cal associations, and a generous enthusiasm of sentiment 
characteristic of the compositions of our best southern 
writers, which go far to relieve the more severe and precise 
style, the more critically accurate logic, and the more ab- 
stract, and perhaps profound, but less popular and winning 
philosophy of the eastern and northern schools. We of the 
middle states should patronize both ; and while we avoid their 
respective faults, learn to unprove by their peculiar excellen- 
cies. We are more especially called upon to assist an unsuc- 
cessful competition for literary promotion, as it unfortunately 
happens, that “ the great and powerful state’ is without even 
a respectable monthly. 


Tue water-witcu.—Mr. Cooper is certainly incorrigible 
Most of the critics in the country opened in full cry against 
the errors of his tormer productions; vet bere is another 
uovel, in which they are all repeated; here is the same 


There is a vivacity and charm of 


jand a heavy personage of the name of Oloffe Van Staats, a 
fellow-suitor. They do not succeed in finding the lady. In 
her stead they are introduced to the witch who gives name to 
| the vessel; who performs, for their amusement, some incanta 

‘| tions, conceived in the worst possible taste. On his return 
| Ludlow finds Alida quietly installed at home, who very rea 

|sonably refuses to give any account of her late disappearance 
land enters Ludlow’s vessel with her uncle. The Coquette 
}now, for the third time, discovers and pursues the Water: 
| witch, but in vain. The chase is prolonged through Hellgate 
|to the east end of Long-Island, where a French armed vessel is 
jdescried, to which the British officer, though without boats 
‘and with only half his crew on board, offers battle. He is just 
|gaining a bloody victory when another French ship heaves 
lin sight, and compels him to abandon his prize. His own 
vessel is then attacked by the Frenchmen’s boats, which, after 
a desperate struggle, are driven off by the timely aid of “the 
Skimmer of the Seas,” and his men. Another and more immi 
nent peril succeeds. The Coquette is discovered to be on fire 
and Ludlow, with the alderman, Alida, Seadrift, and the 
i" Skimmer of the Seas,” escape on a raft, and are rescued by 
the Water-witch. Now co.ses the d/nouement. The sup 

posed sailor, Seadrift, is metamorphosed into Eudora, the 
daughter of the alderman, by the wife of his youthful love 
Ludlow and Alida are duly married, and Eudora leaves het 
new found father to follow the fortunes of “the Skimmer «t 
the Seas." We omit one or two scenes and characters, which 
have nothing to do with the main story. Lord Cornbury, the 
governor of the province, is introduced, though to what 
earthly purpose our critical ingenuity has not been able t 


the physician was instrumental in procuring their banishment, mannerism in style—the same awkwardness and heaviness | discover 
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We will freely coniess ourselves a little disappointed in this 
book ; with all its faults it has great merit, but yet not quite 
as much as we had anticipated. We expected from its title, 
a tale, not merely of the escape of a smuggler, but of the ad- 
ventures of a more daring rover. We were in hopes that 
Mr. Cooper had occupied that ground which Scott in his 


Pirate has rather glanced at than entered upon—the history | 


of our American bucaneers. This is the true fairy land of 
romance. There is no one domain either of history or table, 
where a rich and glowing imagination might expand so freely 


as in this. 


their black crimes, desperate courage, and careless generosity | 


—their lawless lives and fearless deaths—all nake a picture 


of brilliant and striking colours; a scene checkered with that| 


mixture of good and evi! which ts most natural, and therefore 
most pleasing to the mind. Why are we condemned to read 
of the exploits of these bold adventurers in the “ Bucaneers of 
America,” or such catch-penny trash? Mr. Cooper, is above 
all others, fitted to be their chronicler. Let him lay the 
scene of his next novel in the West Indies or South America, 
at the time whe men of much courage and little principle 
found in them the true E! Dorado—let him describe with the 
truth of a seaman and the eloquence of a poet, their battles 
and their cruises, and the splendid phenomena of the sky and 
sea of the tropics—let him give soiwe moderate probability to 
his plot and characters, and we will prouuse him the anquali 
fied praise of critics, and the highest acinuration of the public. 


Tre BARBADOES GiRL.— THe sisTERS.— The zeal to convey 
instruction, in an alluring form, to the youthful mind, conti- 
nues unabated Mrs. Hofland, the authoress of the two little 


volumes now before us, 1s worthy of all praise for her untir-! 


ing exertions to promote this iost injpeortant and useful ob- 
ject, and her success bs con 


ardour. 


nsurate with her industry and 
Few writers have geined more popularity, or Wen 
tified themselves so eflectually with the sulject of juvenile 
education in its enlarged sense as this amiable and benevolent 
lady. 
Mr. Burgess, the spirited publisher of these last efforts of her 


Her name is a passport for any volume into a family. 


pen, merits patronage tor the very creditable torm in which 


he has ushered tori forth to pubiie notice 
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President's Message.—Start not, gentile reader, at tie orn 


nous title of the article we are now about to indite for thy es 


pecial benefit and pleasure. We are fully aware thot thy 
nerves are sensitive, and have been rendered so by the luxuri- 
Thou hast 


been accustomed to roam with us in the flowers paths where 


ous usage thou hast ever received at our hand 


1 


light and balsannec breezes al » blow to winnow fragrance 


and delight around thee; and the seft murmurs of purling 


streams, blended with the melodious warbles of feathered 


choristers, lull thee to sweet sleep, or more delicious r 


and the beams of even the garish mid-day sun came 


delicate vision shorn of theirtoo dazzling lustre by the inter- 
posing umbrage of elm and svcamore, uncer which thou didst 


compose thyself to quiet contemplation, if the dying light 
of dav, or the silvery sple ndour of that best and most faithh 


reflector, the moon, were not preferred tor our jomt convet 
upon peetry and letters And when the storm rnd the 


blast of winter swept the earth, and desolate ts external 


forms of beauty, we have held thee in duranes 


hearth where the bright and cheerir 


flickered, and have called to thy aid all! 
solitude, and all t 


bliss im thy 


nd romance whenever wv 
r having indulged 


thee tl n 


seclusion fromthe strifes which 





! 
vii we now tead thet forth unpre 


blank id dreary Wastes over which 


wreath of the hot 


endless suc 


ession 
pe vetrable volume 
low, and it 


Soon eX post mies tothecrauncht 


of tamished beasts ot Or shail we « 


ontentions and fierce waves and winds w 
tempestuous ocean, or to the deadly str 
hosts eager to drink each other’s blood 
All this and more hou apprehend i 
to entice thee i the tists of political disputant 

ind more rise up to thy frighted view at the bare men 
What canst thou antici; 


iscussion of the merits of its stvle, or of the coge: 


st ‘ 
the president’s message 


irguments, or of the soundness of its general views « 


‘v: and that we shall cither pronour it the w 


The roving, adventurous career of these men—} 


\incontrovertible, and patriotic document which has ever been 
lissued from the chair of the chief magistrate of the Union ; 
lor that it is most silly and puerile, and hostile to the best 
jinterests of the people? Well thou knowest that a middle 
jpath exists, not in politics, or if it does, it has long been choked 
up by the weeds and briars of corruption, and that party strife 
is ready to deal its blows on all who come near its blighting 
presence. We shall not mix in such scenes: 





The bestof men have ever loved repose ; 
They hate to mungle in the filthy fray 
Where the soul sours and gradual rancour grow 
Embittered wore from peevish day to day 
Our object at the present time is to regard this state docu- 
ment not with critical or political bias, but as an “ ensample’’ 
of the 


national character in com); arison with stmilar testi 


montals in other civilized countries. We speak not in refer 
ence to any one message, but to (he character of such a pro- 
duction generally, as it annually emanates from Washing on, 
and ties with the wings of the wind to be received with eager 
curiosity by the millions who inhabit this extensive auc pros 
perous country ; we would contrast the vigeur and trankness 
of its style, the simplicity and lotty tone of its sentrments, the 
pure ardor of its aspirations for the good of the nation, and 
its unatlected deference to the will of the people, with the 
turgid and studied declamation, the pompous ambiguities and 
And 


tres Causes tor gratulation on the 


lordly tone of se!t-supres.ac, exhibited in royal speeches 
we would gather thence 
happy lot in which tt has pleased a benign Providence to cast 
us. And we would offer up our ardent pravers, that prosperous 


as is the condition of our people, multiplying and increasing 


in numbers, wealth, intelligence, and all the sources of civil 


and domestic happiness, se taay it be perpetual ! 


Revolutionary Fathers.—In the recent celebration, com 


menwrative of the late French revolution, we were forcibly 


struck on witnessing a tew of the venerable patriots of our 


revolutionary war. ‘Tine, which has furrowed their cheeks 


and wasted their trames, has consecrated them tn the bosoms 


of their countrymen Phew names and services will live in 


unpertshable glory. The present generation, to whom they 


are only known as the remnant of a band of heroes, whose 


exploits are recorded in glowing language on the tarthtul 


page of history, regard them with feelings of the utm 


respect and veneration. ‘These sentiments imecrease in pro 


portion to the diminution of their numbers and the lapse 


of years. The mighty object for which tuey so zealously 


contended, was nobly won, ‘That liberty so highly prized by 


us all, the reward of their bravery, perseverance, and 


Wis 
suffering 
ful! fruiuon of their 


They have lived to see a new generation ia the 


Wishes; and that country, so dear to 


every one, rising in strength and 1 mayesty, and taking an as 


cendant, which promises to reach the highest ;annacle ot 


splendour and beauty These men are the pride ot the na 


tion, and, though tottering to the grave, ought every where 


to be held sacred, and cherished with all those evidences of 


warmtn and devotion which the recital of their deeds and the 
magnitude of their 
rT 


pertod ts rapidiy advancmg when thes 


achievements naturally ins, ire, 


hoary resics, Whost 


lives Were devoted to the independence of their country, and 
whose bodies tormed its rampart, will repose in peace beneath 


the sol which many of them moistened with their blood 
' 


id their voices will be heard no mo 


In beholdiny the immense tabric which bas spru 


mined efforts of those unshaken spirits, who staked 


ever, thing mn the issue of the great contest, we scarcely know 


mire, the bereisia which accomplish d 


y exposure and sacrifices in the field, or that wise 


has linked the states together in one powertul tamuly 


1 which ts « i¢ highway ol tres 


the flattering 1 potnt to the 


tincllon, abd rehowh mn who ts inca 


lating wgutively crimiia 


{ wantonly disregat 


the one hand 
m the albert 


iseverity of puni iiguag 


to CX press. 


In contemplating a ited to awaken 


luifalion and Wonde 


thon unwel 


btrudes ittered frag 


itseit t str’ pred 
its ol the rion only have the 
ns ol a comlortable su, ! have 


ue i s to be 


Hed inh poverty 
have 


: tribunal whos 


ind wretchedness ; and feared, 


red the complaints of their v fore 


uding attribute is justice, an whose omnipotent decre¢ 
there car be no aj Let the people then seize the only 
, , 


’ nit that rema } from their cecutcheon 


peal 


the stain that has adhered too long and too closely to them— 
jthat of cruel neglect and dee p ingratitude, 


Public dinners.—It ts with pleasure we learn that the in 
cidental remark made by us last week, touching these public 
entertainments, has excited much attention. All judicious 
men must deplore the egotism and vanity which would in- 
duce a company of self-congregated individuals, after drinking 
each other's health in the most fulsome strains of pufl-eulogy, 
to consent to a publication of these wretched outpourings of 
their weakness and self-conceit. It betrays an intentional 
purpose of rising into public notoriety, on wings which will 





scarcely stand the test with better success than those which 
| fora few fleeting moments, upheld the son of Icarus. To 
| such exposure there is attached no crime—the folly involves 
} and ensures its own condenmation. Our pity is excited rather 
| than our indignation ; but the public taste—not altogether sc 

depraved as such attempts to pander to its corruption would 

indiwate revolts at the specticie of re spectable individuals 
voluntarily putting on their heads the cap of folly with all 


its jangling bells, and then calling out to the multitude, 

Come, see and hear what pretty figures we h ake; what de 
lightful music we play!" Public dinners are very appropriate 
at times—on great and solemn national testivals—afiter tri 
umphs and victories—or in honour of eminent public bene. 
factor but to repeat them on every occasion which can 
minister to the silly vanity of transient popularity and ephe- 
meral renown, is contrary to the maxims of good sense, mn 


less than of public lecoruin 


The Lions of the West ; : Trip Wa 
of the public pa 


ingt _ 


It having been erroneously state 


| pers, that the hero of this piece intended to represent a 


late member of congress from state of Tennessee, we 


ue authorized, and requested, bv the author, to sav that i 


so. The design was to embody certain peculiar cha 
sof the west im one single person, who should tha 


There 


any particular individual before the public 


racteristy 


represent, not an individual was no 


but the species, 
intention to bring 
ind it is hoped those ; apers which have given currency to the 


error, will take the earliest oy portunity te correct it, 


The Holidays.—T'x« 


ind wi 


season of festivity ts fast approach 


ing, hit come fond retrospections of the past, unalloy 


ed enjovments for the present and delighttul anticipations ot 


the future The elastic buovanes of childhoed, and the ram 


how hopes of youth, the vigorous confidence of n anhood, the 


tender sen-ibilities of female loveliness, all will receive a new 


und fresh impulse which wall cause the blood to leap and 


course through the natural alleys with a livelier thrill, check 





vy and decay, and open new and enlarged 
felicity lhe blase 
ul ray, the hospitable 


the mroads of rro 
ts ol coming social hearth will 


urd groan under 
and the 


with @ more 


renewed pressure of luxuriou cach red wine 


cup shall once again hall the pl dye of mutual recognition 


id heartielt: aspirations of 


era no genial vowe bid 


reciprocal good will Shall th 


n no ready host extends a friendly 
weleome to ple nteous 1ove eer 


Hard i 


and ragged 


' ‘ B i « 
less and desolate i ‘ E they have 


the morsel they ur they breathe 


the ramment at sca rs their poverty and suffer 


mg Shall no kindled up in their cause 


Shall they not be nbered on the day of general rejoring 


rent 


awful a heart corroding con 


Huimar 


or shall they be left to the 


schoust fecrucland biting neglect ity answer 


vn as the 

ecently pub 
seour produc 
original editors of 
lrawn tro that estab 
ithe M Adver 


t is talents and 


reantik 


nced 


Navarino hats, o 
in Boston It 


ule there during 


mulacture ol 
ome quite a trustee 
xty thousand have 


he impressions are pro ton the pape 


inular to embossing 


Mrs tunzas, entitled 
Hiow have I thought of thee 


Vir. Wilhelm Iocho, and published by Firth and Hall. 


Embury's ¢ KqjUisile 


have been set to music by 


7 feam-ens —The “ Gardener's Magazine” antx 
that at some future day the steam-engine, “ will plough 


yndacresin aweek, and reapthe cropin aday.’” 
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ANCY DIPP’D HER PEN IN DEW. 
SUNG WITH GREAT APPLAUSE BY MISS STEPHENS—COMPOSED BY JOHN WHITAKER. 
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toy with Love, Arch-ly emil - ing, smil - ing Love was there, And cried, “of Fan - cy, 























» of Love with such 
t lost her heart 





He dipp'd it in and changed her pen, sweet art, | Archly jeering, Love was there, ‘ 
And cried, “Of Fancy, maids beware.’ 


And all her lay seem’d Love's own making 





2d—Roguish Love took may-dew then, | 


She wrot 
And from his wing a feather taking, 


She read, and sigh'd, au 















follow them tn adversity, we ought boldly, 
their friendship in their greatest pre 


EXCERPTS FROM LABRUVERE. 


wt angry at being rallied for them; we should make choice « 





| enough t ind with assu 
rance, to cultivat 


is atime when the richest women ought to marry ;t 





kind of failings when we rally others. 


pet ty sane 
ginning and declension of love, by U 


vl| We are sensible 





of the be 





Tue philosopher leaves the fashion of his clothes to his tailor ; it There 
18 great a weakness to be out of fashion, as to affect to be in it ‘| dom let slip an opportunity at first, but it costs them a long repent-, perplexity we are in to find ourselves alone 
The man of mode is not long so, for fashions are very transitory ance ; the reputation of their fortune seems to dec with it of Tis a weakness to love: ‘tis sometimes another weakne to 
if perchance he isa man of merit, he cannot suffer annihilation but} heir beauty. On the contrary, every thing favours the young of that tempt to cure it 
tumation,|'sex, even the men mn, who are fond of giving them ail ! lo endeavour to forget one is the certain course to think of nothing 





s opin 





by something or other will still subsist, equally worthy of es 
~~ less esteemed 


1on with scruples, that it is exe 
If it were pr 





vantages possible to render them still more desirable else Love 





1 to free us from it 















































Virtue has this happiness, that she can sirbsist of herself, and! The man who is in pain to know wi teration time v6 perated by t 
knows how to exist without admirers, partizans, and protectors ;|! nade in him, needs only to consult the eyes of the | e ad-!i tieable. the ury to weaken our passion, but ne\ 
wantof assistance and approbation does not only not affect her, but dresses, and by the tone of her voice she talks with : vill! to mind it 
preserves, purifies, and renders her more perfect j learn what he fears to knov But, O' how hard a Ie n' If we cannot he accounted to live but at such times as we 

There must, I confess, be judgments, seizures, prisons, and execu Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving us tir eflect t rselve ife will be found to be very short; since were we only t 
tions ; but justice, law, and necessity apart, ‘tis always strange to me disposition or our weakness favours the sury . } reckon the hours we pass agreeably, a greatnumber of years w 12 
when I consider with what violence and fury men act towards one glance from the fair fixes and determines wu ot make up a life of a few months 
another |} Friendship stands in need of all help, car The khead is always ridiculous, it 1s his character 

Some things are insupportable if they are but indifferent, as poctry plaisance ; if not supplied with these, it ex] ne sense may sometimes be ridiculous, but will not be so long 
music, and painting. and public epecche He who has had the experience of a great and + stinve. neslects The wit of conversation consists u » finding it in others u 

"Tis the business of the journalist to mform us when a book is pub |! friends? ip; and he who has consumed al) | : i ! iowing a great deal vourself; he who goes from your conv 
lished, for whom it is printed, in what character, on what paper, how . hing advanced towards love n pleased with himself and his own wit, 1s perfectly well please* 
bound, and at what bookseller’s it is to be found. This is his busi There is some pleasure in meeting t wej| with you. Most men had rather please than admire you, and sec! 
ness; ‘tis folly for him to pretend to criticize | have lately obliged less to be instructed, nay, diverted, than approved and applaud 

The highest reach of a news-writer is An empty reasoning on policy He who loves to such a degree as to w he we ible to love al] the most delicate of pleasures is to please another 
and vain conjectures on the public management thousand times more than he does, yields in | t : There are certain people w ardently and passionately de 

Some people have a facility of speaking off hand, and a! who loves more than he wishes for li thing, that ont of fear of k g it, they leave nothing und ne tom 
joined with extravagant gestures, a loud voice, and strong lung Men are sometimes inchinable to be in love, but 1 in}i them lose it National Gazett 
This the vulgar call eloquence their desire; they seek all occasions of being conquered escape 





















A genius and great abilities are sometimes wanting, sometimes) still! if | may be allowed the ¢ xpression, they are bound to continu ~ - 
only opportunitie Some deserve praise for what they have done li free GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
and others for what they could have done {| The coldness and disorders which happen in friendship have their 1 ise pinnae ti 
rner of Ne ssau and An n str 
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*Tis the glory or the merit of some men to write well; and of othe jl cause ; in love the re 
not to write at all lithan that we are too well beloved 

It is virtue whieh should determine us inthe choice of our friends Love receives its death's wound from disgu 
So it is that alone we should always regard in them, without inquiriag |) oblivion 
into their good or ill fortune; and when we find we have resolntion!! Some lit 
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